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notice of proposed rule-making and any final rule. Apparently, the agency is not bound by a panel's determination of carcinogenicity or its estimation of the risk associated with exposure. Although it appears that each panel is to perform its own risk assessment, the statute is silent on the role to be played by agency staff and on the weight that a panel might legitimately accord to analyses prepared by the agency itself. These panels are exempted from the Federal Advisory Committee Act? the exemption presumably means that they are not required to provide advance notice of their meetings or to deliberate in public. A panel may seek information from third parties, but only through CPSC.
CRITICISMS OF PROPOSALS FOR SEPARATION AND CENTRALIZATION
The four federal regulatory agencies have responded skeptically to proposals to separate and centralize the function of assessing the risks of chemicals that are candidates for regulation (U.S. Congress, 1981b). Other observers have also found flaws in the proposals. A central criticism made by those who argue against full organizational separation between risk assessment and regulatory policy-making is that simply separating risk assessment from the regulatory agencies would not separate science from policy. This argument is based on the fact that the risk assessment process requires analytic choices to be made that rest, at least in part, on the policy consideration of whether to be more or less conservative when determining possible public-health risks. A second point is that, although extra-agency separation of risk assessment may help to minimize the influence of risk management considerations on this process, the agency responsible for deciding what exposure to permit or what costs to impose must make what is ultimately a political judgment based on the extent of risk determined in the risk assessment and often on the benefits and costs of regulatory action and its feasibility and political acceptability. For its decision to be politically acceptable and the decision-maker accountable, the agency must have responsibility for each of these components of regulatory decision-making. A third argument against institutional separation is related to the internal process by which agencies reach decisions. It is claimed that this process is unavoidably an iterative one. Different specialists are called on repeatedly for analysis and advice as an agency